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THE WORLD MOVES. 


The Methodist Church, South, has de- 
cided to start an order of deaconesses. 
Rev. Dr. Anson West, of the North Ala- 
bama Conference, predicted that this de- 
parture from divine order would ‘‘lead to 
infidelity, anarchy and ruin,’’ but the 
General Conference voted him down, 130 
to 88. In the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives the other day, when the 
bill to make mothers equal guardians of 
their minor children with the fathers was 
under discussion, Representative Sleeper 
of Natick prophesied that if a mother 
were allowed to have any voice in the 
control of her own children, it would 
‘disrupt the home, and sunder the ten- 
derest and most sacred relations.’’ But 
the bill has passed the House, and passed 
the Senate to be engrossed, without even 
a roll-call. When school suffrage was 
granted to women in Massachusetts in 
1879, Senator Wynne said in the debate: 
“If we make this experiment, we shall 
destroy the race, which will be blasted by 
Almighty God!’ Now half the States in 
the Union give women avote on school 
questions. The prophets of disaster are 
still much the same as they were when 
England abolished the death penalty for 
stealing a pocket handkerchief, and Lord 
St. Vincent stalked out of Parliament 
House declaring that he washed his hands 
of the ruin of the British Empire. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


TIME-WORN OBJECTIONS. 

The arguments urged against the equal 
guardianship bill in the Massachusetts 
Legislature bore a strong family likeness 
to the annual arguments against woman 
suffrage. Mr. Leahy, of Boston, said that 
every family must have a head. Mr. Mar- 
shall, of Gloucester, said the bill would 
‘‘create strife, separation, and divorce,”’ 
that the members who spoke for it were 
‘‘sentimentalists and woman suffragists,’’ 
and that those who appeared for it at the 
hearing were ‘‘practically the same crowd 
that appeared for woman suffrage before 
the Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments.’’ Senator Berry, of Suffolk, 
said he ‘‘did not think anybody except 
organizations favoring equal rights for 
women and men cared anything about 
this bill.’’ The bill was endorsed by more 
than a hundred societies; but perhaps he 


‘ought to want. 


suspected (what was indeed the case) that 
it was the Suffrage Association that had 
stirred upall the rest. All the opponents 
declared that mothers were well protect- 
ed already, and had all the rights they 
But the House and Sen- 
ate turned a deaf ear to these time- 
honored pleas.— Woman's Journal. 


PROGRESS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


The New England Woman Suffrago As- 
sociation, at its recent annual meeting in 
Boston, adopted the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That we rejoice in the granting 
of national suffrage to women through- 
out Federated Australia; in the increased 
legislative vote for woman suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts, and the increased school vote of 
women in Boston and 14 other Massachus- 
etts cities ; in the organization during the past 
year in New Hampshire of a State Suffrage 
Association with numerous branches; inthe 
fact that the Maine Suffrage Association has 
this year received and expended more money 
than ever before; in the organization of 
three new local clubs in Vermont, continued 
activity in Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
and increased membership all along the line. 

And whereas the States of Maine and Con- 
necticut have already enacted laws giving 
mothers equal custo y and control of their 
minor children, therefore, 

Resolved, That we invite the Legislatures 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont to confer similar rights 
upon wives and mothers. 


THEY ARE CONVERTED. 


John Graham Brooks said in a recent 
address: 

For years I have asked people from 
Colorado and New Zealand—the kind of 
people whose opinion was best worth 
having— how woman suffrage works. A 
college president lately told me he went 
to Colorado with very strong prejudices 
against it, and every one of his prejudices 
had been slowly removed by experience. 
And Dr. Gregg said that after having 
been there every ‘‘anti’’ argument seemed 
a little silly. Both of them said that a 
higher type of candidate is the only kind 
it is now possible to put in the field. In 
all the Civil Service Reform Associations 
and Municipal Leagues in other States, 
that is the one thing they hope slowly to 
attain to—a better type of candidate. If 
woman suffrage has not quite come up to 
all the expectations of its friends, it is no 
wonder, for neither republican institu- 
tions, nor popular education, nor any 
other modern improvement has resulted 
in quite all the good that its most en- 
thusiastic advocates hoped from it before- 
hand. 


TWO TRUE STORIES. 


Rev. Ida C. Hultin told some amusing 
stories at the recent Festival of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association. 
She said: 

In Kansas, a young woman who had 


been a school superintendent married a 
young man who did not believe in equal 


suffrage. He and she happened to be of 
opposite opinions in politics. When she 
proposed to go and register to vote at the 
municipal election, he looked grave, and 
said: ‘‘My dear, one vote is enough to 
represent the family. I will attend to 
that.’’ Soon after, he was called out of 
town on business, and when election day 
came he exclaimed, in dismay: ‘‘Dear me, 
I forgot to register!’’ ‘Never mind, 
dear,’’ said his wife, ‘‘one vote is enough 
to represent the family, and J have regis- 
tered!’ The young husband was so 
tickled that he hired a carriage to take 
her to the polls, and then went around 
_ all his friends what a bright wife 
e 

In a little mining town in Idaho, the 
town authorities received a petition ask- 
ing that public gambling might be per- 
mitted. It began, ‘‘We your petitioners 
humbly pray,’’ etc. At the same time a 
protest was received, signed largely by the 
mothers of the town. It began, ‘‘We the 
undersigned, citizens of Idaho, demand”’ 
that gambling be not licensed. An elder- 
ly man rose and said, ‘‘How times have 
changed when gamblers pray and mothers 
demand!’’ In Idaho women have votes, 
and the demand of the mothers was grant- 
ed. Equal suffrage means not that wom- 
en will pray less, but that they will de- 
mand more, and will have a power where- 
by to answer their own prayers. 


LETTERS FROM HOAR AND LONG. 


Hon. George F. Hoar and ex-Secretary | 
of the Navy Long, both of whom are vice- 
presidents of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, sent letters of greet- 
ing to its recent annual meeting. Sena- 
tor Hoar wrote: 

‘Tt will not be in my power to attend 
the meeting of the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation to be held in Boston on Anniver- 
sary Week. But I am glad, at your re- 
quest, to express my continued interest 
in the cause, and my belief that there 
will never be a perfect Republic in which 
the vote of woman is not counted in ascer- 
taining the public will, which must in the 
end prevail in all Republics. 

“Tam, with high regard, 

‘Faithfully yours, 
“GEORGE F, Hoar.’’ 


Hon. John D. Long sent a letter of re- 
gret for his enforced absence. He wrote: 
‘*T am, as I have always been, in sympathy 
with the right of women to vote. The 
qualification for suffrage should be fitness 
rather than sex.”’ 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is at Gardi- 
ner, Me., visiting her daughter, Mrs, 
Laura E. Richards. 


Dr. Martha G. Cuoovey, a graduate of. 
the State Dental College of Minnesota, 
class of ’99, and a former practitioner in 
Minneapolis, has been elected first vice- 
president of the Washington State Dental 
Association by a unanimous vote. She 
was its first woman member, and is also 
the first woman to be elected an officer. 


| 
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THE WOMEN OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


[Address of Senorita Clemencia Lopez at the 
annual meeting of the New England Woman 
Suffrage May 29, 1902.7 

Madam Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: It gives me very great pleasure to 
greet the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association on behalf of the women of 
my Own country. I have yielded to your 
kind invitation to tell you something 
about the condition of women in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, in spite of my inexperience 
and lack of literary skill, for which I 
pray your indulgence, and have had the 
courage to speak to you becauseI am glad 
of this opportunity to address you, so 
that you who are kind enough to give me 
your courteous attention may have a bet- 
ter idea, and may form a different and 
more favorable opinion of the Filipinos, 
than the conception which the generality 
of the American peuple have formed, be- 
lieving us to be savages without educa- 
tion or morals. 

I believe that we are both striving for 
much the same object—you for the right 
to take part in national life; we for the 
right to have a national life to take part 
in. And Iam sure that, if we understood 
each other better, the differences which 
now exist between your country and mine 
would soon disappear. 

You will no doubt be surprised and 

pleased to learn that the condition of 
women in the Philippines is very differ- 
ent from{that of the women of any coun- 
try injthejEast, and that it differs very 
little from the general condition of the 
women of this country. Mentally, so- 
cially, and in almost all the relations of 
life, our women are regarded as the 
equals of our men. You will also be sur- 
prised to know that this equality of wom- 
en in the Philippines is not a new thing. 
It was not introduced from Europe, but 
was innate,’and the natural expression of 
the love and respect which a man ought 
to feel {toward his mother, his wife and 
his daughters. And I believe there is no 
country in{the world where family life is 
held in higher esteem, or where there is 
more respectifor family relations than in 
the Philippine, Islands. 
' Long prior to the Spanish occupation, 
the people were already civilized, and 
this respect for and equality of women 
existed. Dr. Antonio de Morga, the first 
Spanish Governor General, in his history 
published in‘1609, gives an interesting 
account of Philippine life before the 
Spanish invasion. 

“The grand ladies,’’ he says, ‘‘wear 
crimson, and some have silk and other 
stuffs woven with gold, and edged with 
fringes and other ornaments, .. . Many 
wear chainsjof gold around the neck, 
braceletsj'on the wrists, ear-rings, and 
rings on the fingers, of gold and precious 
stones. ... They are also daintily shod, 
with shoes of velvet and embroidered with 
gold, and wear white robes like petti- 
coats, They also use silk parasols, which 
they carryjas a protection against sun and 
rain. ... They take great care of their 
hair—rejoicing in its being very black— 
which they tie gracefully in a knot at the 
back of the head. They take much care 
also of their teeth.” 

Dr. DeMorga also gives a brief descrip- 
tion of their occupations, and of the re- 


spect in which women were then held, 
which corresponds with the conditions 
found in this country: 

‘“‘The women,”’ he says, ‘have for their 
employment and occupation needle»work 
(i. e., fancy work), in which they excel 
very much, as in all kinds of sewing... . 
In their visits, and in going about the 
streets and to the temples, both men and 
women are careful in their deportment. 
The ladies go in front, and behind them 
come their husbands, fathers and broth- 
ers.”’ 

All this, although relating to a period 
between three and four hundred years 
ago, is in striking contrast with the con- 
dition of women in India and China, and 
the East in general. 

But perhaps it will be more interesting 
to you if I tell you something about Phil- 
ippine women at the present time. I 
know that the Philippine women are not 
as highly educated as the majority of 
American women: they have never had 
the same opportunities; but they are in 
general very devoted to their families. A 
mother, there as here, is willing to make 
every sacrifice for her children; she will 
deprive herself of luxury, of pleasures, 
even of necessities, in order to give them 
a good education and assure their well- 
being. The wife is very faithful to her 
husband, and assists him in every way. 
If he is rich, she assists in the manage- 
ment of the business, acting as cashier and 
book-keeper; so that, in case her husband 
dies, she is able to carry on the business 
successfully. Among the poorer rural 
classes, the wife helps in the lighter agri- 
cultural work, assisting to harvest the 
rice, corn and other grains. But, what- 
ever her station, she always unites her 
fate to that of her husband, even in danger 
and misfortune; and even though her 
marriage be not a happy one, she never 
abandons him. So true is this, that both 
in the war with Spain and in the war with 
America, many soldiers’ wives followed 
their husbands to the field, traversing 
mountains and forests, and facing every 
danger that they might not be separated 


from their husbands, but might prepare: 


their food, and care for them if ill or 
wounded. An example of this is the fact 
that the wives of General Aguinaldo, of 
Luchan and of Malvar were in the field, 
as were the wives of many other officers, 
A great many Philippine patriots have 
given up the struggle earlier than they 
would otherwise have done, because of 
the dangers to which their wives were 
exposed by their devotion, who suffered 
from hunger and the attacks of the ene- 
my. It is also interesting to see how 
faithful the Philippine women are when 
some member of the family is imprisoned, 
whether it be a husband, a father or a 
brother. 

The Philippine women are also devoted 
to their parents, and ready to sacrifice 
themselves. It is very unusual for a 
woman to marry contrary to the pleasure 
or consent of her parents, and while un- 
married they never live away from home. 
They usually marry at twenty or twenty- 
five years of age, but the women of the 
poorer classes marry younger, often at 
fifteen. I have several friends who have 
had opportunities to make excellent mar- 
riages; but, because their father or mother 


opposed, they have sacrificed their love 
for their parents’ sake. 

We have been interested to observe that 
the American women have greater liberty 
than we, and different eustoms. They, 
for instance, can go alone on the streets, 
they can make visits, they can travel 
alone to other places, as Ihave done; but 
Iam the first Philippine woman to leave 
my home and travel so far alone. 

You may also like to know what are 
the occupations of the women of my 
country. Almost all busy themselves with 
domestic cares; those of good position do 
much fancy work, such as embroidery in 
silk, and in linen; those of the middle 
classes weave cloth of silk, pifia and linen. 
In some towns many of the well-to-do 
families weave the cloth for the household 
in their own homes, as, for example, in 
‘my own home, where we have especial 
servants for this purpose. 

The Philippine women are also very 
fond of music, but the majority prefer 
sad and melancholy airs. Many play the 
piano and the harp, and some the violin 
and the guitar. “But very few devote 
themselves much to reading, and we can- 
not compare in education and general 
progress with the women of America, for 
we have not yet had any woman with the 
title of doctor or lawyer, or who has en- 
tered any profession, except, indeed, that 
of teaching, to which many devote them- 
selves. It is, however, true that there is 
no university in Manila open to women, 
but there are six good schools for women, 
some of which have as many as three 
hundred pupils, and the instruction given 
compares favorably with that of the best 
schools in Spain. 

Before closing, I should like to say a 
word about the patriotism of the women. 
This is a delicate subject, for to be patri- 
otic to our country means that we must 
oppose the policy of yours. But patriot- 
ism is a quality which we all ought to be 
able to admire, even in an opponent. I 
should indeed have reason to be ashamed 
if I had to come before this Association 
with the admission that our women were 
indifferent to the cause of their country’s 
independence. You would have a right 
to despise me and my countrywomen if 
we had so little love for our native land as 
to consent that our country should be 
governed by foreign hands. So true is 
this that the present Spanish archbishop, 
who is not accustomed in his own country 
to the idea of equality between the sexes, 
apparently came to the conclusion that 
the Philippine women are the superiors 
of the men, and understand political ques- 
tions better. I should be sorry to have 
you believe this, however, for it is not 
true. But then, a celibate archbishop 
knows so little about the opposite sex 
that he cannot be expected to be a judge 
of such matters. It is possible that 
some Americans may have said the same 
thing; but the reason is that the men in 
the Philippine Islands never had freedom 
to declare their opinions and feelings, be- 
cause of the sedition laws there; but we 


women, taking advantage of the gallantry — 


of the Americans, and because the law 
was not passed for our sex, are more free 
to speak our minds frankly and take part 
in discussion. 

For this reason it would seem to me an 
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excellent idea that American women 
should take part in any investigation that 
may be made in the Philippine Islands, 
and I believe they would attain better re- 
sults than the men. Would it not also 
seem to you an excellent idea, since rep- 
resentation by our leading men has been 
refused us, that a number of representa- 
tive Philippine women should come to 
this country, so that you might become 
better acquainted with us? 

In conclusion, in the name of the Phil- 
ippine women, I pray the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association to do what 
it can to remedy all this misery and mis- 
fortune in my unhappy country. You 
can do much to bring about the cessation 
of these horrors and cruelties which are 
to-day taking place in the Philippines, 
and to insist upon a more humane course, 
I do not believe that you can understand 
or imagine the miserable condition of the 
women of my country, or how real is their 
suffering. Thousands have been wid- 
owed, orphaned, left alone and homeless, 
exposed and in the greatest misery. It is, 
then, not a surprising fact that the dis- 
eases born of hunger are increasing, and 
that to-day immorality prevails in the 
Philippines to an extent never before 
known. After all, you ought to under- 
stand that we are only contending for the 
liberty of our country, just as you once 
fought for the same liberty for yours. 


THREE LITTLE WHITE SLAVES. 


The frontispiece of the American Feder- 
ationist for May is entitled ‘A Bit of Re- 
alism.’’ It is a picture of Mrs. Irene 
Ashby McFadyn and three children who 
work in the Southern cotton mills. Of 
these three little slaves of Northern capi- 
tal invested in Southern mills, Mrs. Mc- 
Fadyn paints a graphic picture. She says: 

‘‘Here are three of them—three of the 
little slaves of capital, typical of the 20,- 
000 children under fourteen now toiling 
out their lives in the textile mills of the 
South. Mattie, the little one standing 
beside me, is six years old. She isa spin- 
ner. Inside a cotton mill for twelve 
hours a day she stands in the four-foot 
passage-way between the spinning frames 
where the cotton is spun from coarse 
into fine threads. As it comes down from 
the roping above, now and then it breaks, 
at some part of the long frame, and her 
baby fingers join the thread and set the 
bobbin moving again. From daylight to 
dark she is in the midst of the ceaseless 
’ throb and racket of machinery. When I 
first met her it was Christmas Eve—the 
eve of the children’s festival when the 
whole of Christendom celebrates the birth 
of the Christ whose coming was to bring 
freedom to mankind, not to speak of free- 
dom to children. She was crying, and 
when I asked the reason, said, between 
her sobs, that she wanted a doll that 
would open and shut its eyes. 

*““*When would you play with it?’ I 
asked the little toiler, whose weary eye- 
lids were ready tv close over tired eyes 
directly the long day’s work was over. 

‘“*T should have time a plenty on Sun- 
day,’’ replied the little slave, whose daily 
wage of ten cents helped to swell the 


family income. There are thousands like 
her in the South. 

‘*Little Sally is only nine. Look into 
her worn face—not a trace of childhood’s 
glad insouciance about it. It never 
changes from that fixed expression save 
when a wan smile crosses it, in pitiful re- 
sponse to a kind word. For three long 
years she has done the same thing that 
little Mattie is only beginning. A few 
weeks before this picture was taken, she 
broke down completely with nervous col- 
lapse, continuous work, the hot, un- 
healthy mill atmosphere, proving too 
much for her childish brain. She could 
neither stand nor speak, and her little 
limbs were shaken by convulsive move- 
ments. When this picture was taken she 
was slowly regaining a feeble kind of 
health, and in a week or two more would 
be back at her endless toil. There are 
thousands like her in the South. 

‘*] do not know how old Jack is. He 
does not know himself. He does not 
know anything, except that he has worked 
since he can remember. I think he may 
be about eleven. The only sign of inter- 
est in life he ever exhibits is when an 
orange is offered to him. There are 
thousands like him in the South.”’ 

A picture like this might make even 
women opposed to equal suffrage wish to 
vete for the abolition of child labor. 


DR. ECOB ON COLORADU. 


Rev. Dr. Ecob, formerly of New York, 
later of Colorado, now of Philadelphia, 
said at the recent Festival of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association: 


Iam glad ina few words to give you 
my impressions of equal suffrage in Col- 
orado. I had the good fortune to live in 
that new kingdom for two years. I will 
tell you some of the things I saw, and 
some of the things I did not see. 

The first thing which impressed me was 
that the women were more serious than 
the average of women elsewhere, and that 
they were discussing a different order of 
subjects. The topic was not hats, or pink 
or yellow teas, but questions of the State, 
of the city, and especially of the schools. 
You could not find a group of mothers 
anywhere but they were discussing the 
best interests of the schools, and inviting 
the teachers to their homes, and trying to 
elect the best men to the school board. I 
said to myself, ‘‘Colorado is now where 
New England was fifty years ago.’’ New 
England is a spirit, and it has gone West- 
ward. 

The second thing I noticed was that 
municipal affairs were regarded as the 
larger housekeeping, and at every little 
social function the women, instead of talk- 
ing about their servants, were discussing 
the welfare of the city. 

In the third place, I found the women 
reading the newspapers, and things relat- 
ing to the welfare of the State, and keep- 
ing in close touch with all the doings of 
the political parties. This is one of the 


most important gains of equal suffrage; 
for those mothers were instructing not 
only their daughters but their sons in all 
the elements of good citizenship. 

An election was held soon after I got 
As the carriages 


there, andI went to see, 


| elect. 


came np and deposited the women voters, 
there was a young woman busy among 
them, Isaw at once that she was a lady. 
I found later that she was the daughter of 
a multi-millionaire, one of the socially 
But there she was, explaining to 
the women, and to the poorer women espe- 
cially, the nature of the ballot, and how to 
vote. Here was the beginning of a break — 
in that iron system of caste which holds 
infinitely more among women than among 
men; and I believe it is because women 
are not voters. The women held club 
meetings, and took pains to go and visit 
the women in the poorer quarters and ex- 
plain the issues to them, If a washer- 
woman was busy, her visitor, perhaps one 
of the finest women in the city, would go 
right into the room where the tubs were, 
and without interrupting her work would 
sit there explaining to her, 

Another thing I experienced was going 
with my wife to vote, and it was a very 
simple and agreeable process. It was not 
half so tiresome as going shopping with 
your wife. How has the notion ever 
arisen that women would be in any way 
compromised by going with their hus- 
bands and brothers to perform that simple 
action? Since I have done it, I cannot 
imagine how anybody ever thought so. 
Going to a big department store, and 
home afterward on a crowded trolly, is 
far worse. Women at the East often say 
to me, ‘‘How about going to those polling 
places?’’ They have in mind such polls 
as are often found in the Middle States, 
where no decent man ought to be required 
to go. In Colorado, when the women 
were to be voters, the polls were put in 
respectable places. | 

Now, as to the things I did not see. I 
did not see universal reform. Why should 
we expect to? Great moral reforms are 
ofslow growth. On the other hand, I did 
not see any disrupted homes. One thing 
I did see, often. Some overworked man 
would remark: ‘I said to my wife, ‘You 
have been at the club meetings where the 
tickets were thoroughly discussed by 
those who know about the candidates. 
Now you tell me!’’’ A busy physician 
said, ‘‘l always have my wife make out 
my ballot.’’ It would help out some of 
these eorrupt cities at the East if women 
would do that, even now. In Philadel- 
phia (by which I mean the pit of corrup- 
tion) the man who knows the most about 
it says this state of things exists because 
the best citizens do not vote. Give your 
husband a good clean ballot and tell him 
to put it in. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A,3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. ANTHONY. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL Offie, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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HOW SHE WAS CURED. 


BY DR. MARIE E. ZAKRZEWSKA,. 


There are many methods by which, with 
a littie planning, an overworked woman 
can procure rest and change without much 
expense or much disarrangement of fam- 
ily affairs. In the following account from 
my own experience, I wish to give an 
example. 

Some years ago the wife of a farmer, 
living not many miles from Boston, came 
to my office to consult me, because she 
feared she was suffering from a dis- 
ease such as can only befall a woman, 
and which she fully believed was ‘‘killing 
her by inches.’’ With sunken cheeks, 
dull eyes, sallow complexion, pale lips, 
and no more flesh on her limbs than was 
necessary to make locomotion possible, 
the woman sat there, and told of her ail- 
ments —sleeplessness, utter lack of appe- 
tite, backache, depression of spirits, etc. 
After listening and taking notes of her 
story of misery, I made a careful exami- 
nation, and then fold her that she was 
entirely free from all disease, but was 
simply worn out, and needed six months 
of rest and good living. 


She sighed deeply, and said it was im- 
possible to follow such a prescription, as 
their pecuniary means would not permit 
it. She said, farther, that their two chil- 
dren had outgrown the district school of 
the town, so she, with true Yankee ambi- 
tion, had persuaded her husband to send 
them to a relative in the city, that they 
might have the advantage of the Boston 
public schoois. This plan required every 
extra dollar of their earnings, although 
the children, from motives of economy, 
spent Saturday and Sunday at home. She 
said she felt sure a tonic would restore 
her appetite, and the relief to her mind in 
knowing that she was free from disease 
would aid in curing her. So, carrying in 
her hand the valuable recipe for a tonic 
which might or might not be of use, she 
left me, promising to report herself in ten 
days. 

At the end of that time she appeared, 
looking more dejected and forlorn than at 
her first visit; so much so that I ‘was 
startled, and thought I had made a mis- 
take in my diagnosis, as well as in my- 
prognosis. 

With sobs she informed me that a great 
misfortune had befallenthem. This state- 
ment at once explained to me her appear- 
ance. It was at the time when the first 
Jersey cows were imported into this 
country from England, and were held ata 
great price. She told me, her husband 
had invested all the money they had in 
the savings bank in the purchase of one 
of those valuable creatures, about six 
months before. This precious cow had 
begun to be ailing, on the day following 
the woman’s visit to me. The trouble 
increasing, a veterinary surgeon had been 
consulted, and he told them they must 
procure a faithful, intelligent man to take 
charge of the cow frum morning to night, 
if they would save her health and life. This 
sad event made it necessary for them to 
take for attendance on the cow the service 
of their best hired man on the farm, 


while the hiring of another man in his 
place would prevent their expending 
money for the char-woman who gave the 
good farmer’s wife an occasional lift with 
her housework. She sobbingly ended her 
story, saying, ‘‘I must work even harder 
than a week ago; you must give me a 
stronger tonic.’’ 

The case looked so sad and hopeless 
that I sat silent for a few moments, think- 
ing; when suddenly a bright thought 
sprang up in my mind, and I said: ‘*‘Why 
don’t you nurse that cow, and let the 
char-woman do your work in house, 
kitchen, and dairy?’’ 

As when a sunbeam bursts through 
heavy black clouds, so did a light flash 
over her face and into her eyes, as I said 
these words; but in a moment it darkened 
down again as she began to think of all 
the objections to such a plan. But the 
idea was born; it grew; and with my 
vivid power of imagination I overthrew 
all her objections, one after another, until 
her conversation became really animated, 
and the plan appeared so plausible to both 
of us that the good woman went out of 
the office with no stronger tonic than 
hope and courage can bestow. 

The whole affair was forgotten by me 
in the pressure of business and in listen- 
ing to more stories of moral and physical 
misery. 

The summer, with all its joy and 
beauty, slipped away, and brilliant Octo- 
ber brought a new flood of professional 
business and cares. 

On one of these autumn days, a plump, 
sunburnt, cheerful-faced woman entered 
my sanctum, holding in one hand a large 
bouquet of gorgeous dahlias, on the other 
arm a small basket with a dozen fresh 
eggs, and in that hand a little jar of 
cream. 

‘Don’t you remember me?”’ she said. 

Of course I did not, although the voice 
was familiar. 

‘‘Well, lam Mrs. F——, whom you ad- 


-vised to nurse her cow.”’ 


I could hardly believe my eyes, even 
after her repeated assurances of her iden- 
tity with that miserable wreck of the May 
before. She gave me an animated descrip- 
tion of what followed her leaving my 
office; of all her doubts and misgivings, 
during her journey home, as to what her 
husband would say to such a proposition 
for both a sick wife and a sick cow; of 
how she timidly introduced the subject to 
him by telling him that I was a queer doc- 
tor who did not believe much in medicine. 
All this prepared him for the account of 
my plan, to which he listened gravely, 
contrary to his usual habit when wom- 
en proposed anything, and then said, 
thoughtfully: ‘‘Well, my dear, we might 
try it.” She at once called in the char- 
woman who had supplied her place that 
day, and made arrangements with her to 
come daily. The next morning she went 
to the field, with her rubber waterproof, 
and her husband, and the cow. The lat- 
ter was tied to a stake, and my patient 
seated herself near, on the waterproof (as 
I had suggested), while she watched the 
cow, and petted and talked to her. The 
two took kindly to each other. One day’s 
experiment proved that she could keep 
the cow in such subjection and quietness 
as the surgeon had ordered, plucking the 


fresh grass for her and feeding her as 
she needed, All went well. Let me 
give a part of her story in her own 
words: 

“My husband was satisfied with the 
first day’s result, and made the few ar- 
rangements necessary; and you, doctor, 
ought to have seen me as, day after day, 
rain or shine, at sunrise, I walked to the 
pasture, on my right arm a big basket full 
of my mending work, in my right hand a 
large white umbrella which my husband 
bought for me, and in my left hand the 
rope to which my bossy was tied, which, 
by the way, I did not need after a fort- 
night, she following me at my call, and 
lying close beside me when not walking a 
few steps for a bite of the rich grass. My 
char-woman brought me all my meals, 
and a pail of water for bossy. I soon had a 
keen appetite, almost impossible to satis- 
fy; even the abundant provisions brought 
me, and eagerly eaten with such good 
relish, still seemed to leave a hollow un- 
filled; and after my walk home at sun- 
down I slept as sweetly as I had not done 
for months. The cow got well; she is 
now followed by a strong, beautiful heifer, 
six weeks old, for which my husband has 
already had an offer of just half the money 
that he paid for the cow. And I—I feel 
strong, well, and happy, can do all my 
work, and have taken none of the tonic. 
Besides all this, both my children are 
equally well, because when they came 
home for their weekly sojourn, they felt 
that they must spend Saturday and Sun- 
day out in the field with poor mother, 
who had no other diversion than the com- 
pany ofacow. I really believe their be- 
ing with me out-of-doors has done them 
more good than they would have got from 
the change we had planned for vacation, a 
visit to relatives up in the mountains. So 
I thought I had better come and tell you 
of all the good you have done to our 
whole family by your excellent advice, 
although it seemed so queer to us all, and, 
you may well believe, to our neighbors, 
too.”’ 

‘‘How many months did you do this?”’ 
Iasked. ‘Was it not tedious to be all 
day in such dumb company?’’ 

‘‘T did this same thing,’’ she replied, 
“every day from the time when I left you 
until the calf was three days old. And as 
for tediousness or loneliness, I never felt 
it; for I have done a heap of sewing, old 
and new, which had accumulated during 
the past year when I could not sew, I was 
so miserable. Besides, I always took 
some reading matter with me, especially 
on rainy days when I could not use my 
needle; and, as my bossy liked to have 
me talk to ber, I read aloud to her the 
Boston Journal and our town paper. 
These she seemed to enjoy as much as 
my chatting especially with her, even 
when it came to the obituaries, death- 
notices, and quack medicine advertise- 
ments.”’ 

She assured me she had not had a single 
cold, although she had several times been 
drenched by thunder-showers that had 
overtaken her when unprotected. She 


said, also, she had learned a great lesson 
on the folly of carrying self-neglect and 
self-sacrifice to such an extent as to bring 
trouble not only on one’s self, but on all 
the family.— Woman’s Journal. 
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